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Please  don'4  get  the  idea  that  I'm  feeling  gloomy  today,  or  that  I'm 
trying  to  make  a  pessimist  out  of  you  "because  I'm  going  to  talk  —  even  urge 
you  to  look  on  the  seamy  side.     I'm  not  referring  to  the  seamy  side  of  life 
but  of  the  clothes  you  buy.     And  I'm  mentioning  it  only  because  it's  one  good 
way  of  saving  money  and  disappointment  on  ready-made  clothing.     The  life  and 
looks  of  a  dress  depend  partly  on  its  seams,  you  see. 

Only  the  other  day  a  friend  showed  me  a  pretty  silk  dress  badly  pulled 
at  a  seam  that  ran  down  the  back  of  the  skirt. 

She  said:     "This  is  a  real  misfortune  to  me.     The  dress  is  almost  new, 
I've  worn  it  only  a  few  times.    And  now  it's  ruined.     I  can't  repair  it  by  taking 
in  that  pulled  seam  without  making  the  skirt  too  tight." 

She  hadn't  thought  to  look  at  the  seams  before  she  purchased  the  dress. 

Well,  Clarice  Scott  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington,  who 
has  recently  made  a  study  of  ready-made  dresses,  says  that  in  a  winter  silk  or 
wool  the  seam  that  holds  is  wide  —  has  half  an  inch  or  more  of  material  beyond 
the  line  of  stitching  —  and  is  finished  so  it  won't  pull  or  fray  during  wear 
or  cleaning.     Generous  width  and  firm  finish,  then,  are  the  2  qualities  you  want 
in  any  garment  seam.     When  you  go  to  the  store  to  shop  for  a  dress,  be  sure  to 
look  at  the  wrongside  and  see    what  all  the  seams  are  like.     Examine  especially 
arm-hole  seams,  sleeve  seams,  waist  and  hip-line  seams.     These  are  the  places 
that  get  the  strain  of  wear. 

Many  so-called  bargain  dresses  give  trouble  because  the  seams  have  been 
skimped  to  save  material.     Such  seams  naturally  will  pull  out  when  they  get  any 
strain.     They  may  even  pull  out  when  the  iron  pushes  against  them  in  pressing. 
A  generous  seam  gives  the  most  satisfaction.     It  holds,  and  it  also  allows  for 
letting  out  at  any  places  that  may  be  too  tight  or  may  need  remodeling. 

But  generosity  is  not  the  only  quality  of  a  good  seam.     A  well-finished, 
edge  is  another  —  a  finish  that  won't  allow  pulling  or  fraying.     The  right 
finish  depends  on  the  material.     If  the  material  is  firm  and  closely  woven  like 
some  of  the  wool  tweeds  or  wool  flannels  or  even  heavy  silks,   it  needs  only  one 
plain  seam  with  overcasting  or  linking  at  the  edges.     But  if  it  is  a  sheer  silk  - 
chiffon  perhaps,  or  a  very  smooth  satin  that  slips  or  frays  easily,  it  needs  a 
firmer  finish,  like  a  French  seam  or  a  self-stitched  seam.     Even  a  wool  material 
with  a  very  loose  weave  needs  a  firm  finish  to  keep  the  edges  from  raveling. 
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The  idea,  you  see,  is  simply  to  suit  the  seam-finish  to  the  fabric. 


But  even  a  seam  that  looks  nicely  finished  can  fool  you  now  and  then. 
Some  finishes  merely  cover  up  a  skimpy  seam.     When  the  fabric  is  cut  too  close 
to  the  seam,  it  is  going  to  pull  out,  no  matter  how  the  manufacturer  tries  to 
conceal  it.     Many  bargain  dresses  have  seams  that  are  stitched  and  bound  all  at 
once.     These  save  an  extra  line  of  stitching  and  make  the  inside  of  the  seam 
look  nice  enough  at  first  glance.     But  often  such  seams  have  too  little  material 
in  that  fold  to  stand  hard  wear  or  cleaning.     Standing  fells  or  those  cordlike 
seams  often  pull  out  for  the  same  reason  —  too  little  fabric  to  back  up  the 
stitching. 

When  you  go  to  buy  a  dress,  you'll  be  wise  to  examine  the  whole  length 
of  the  seams.     Look  at  those  in  the  waist,  skirt  and  sleeve.    Be  sure  the  stitch- 
ing is  even.    Be  wary  of  thread  that  is  too  coarse  and  loose,  or  of  stitches  too 
far  apart,  or  of  broken  places  in  the  stitching.     These  are  warning  signs  that 
the  seam  won't  hold  long.     Be  wary  also  of  loose  ends  of  threads  left  hanging 
instead  of  being  nicely  fastened. 

Wavering  seams  cause  a  lot  of  trouble,  too.     Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  line  of  stitching  sometimes  drifts  gradually  toward  the  edge  of  the  material 
and  makes  the  seam  too  narrow  in  some  vital  spot?    For  example,  a  seam  that  looks 
all  right  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  may  taper  off  and  be  too  narrow  to  hold 
when  it  reaches  the  hip  line  where  it  gets  more  strain. 

Here's  another  seam  fact,  well  worth  considering.    Beware  of  the  dress 
with  too  many  seams.     If  the  manufacturer  is  over-generous  with  his  seams,  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  he  is  using  up  left-over  pieces  on  that  dress.    A  good- 
quality  dress  has  no  more  seams  than  are  really  needed  for  good  fit  and  for 
working  out  the  particular  design.     A  much-flared  or  bias-cut  skirt  may  need  a 
few  extra  piecings,  but  these  are  always  as  few  as  possible  and  made  so  neatly 
that  they  aren't  noticeable.     Useless  seams,  such  as  one  up  the  front  of  the 
waist,  or  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  under  some  meaningless  frill,  were  pieced 
in  to  save  on  the  cost  of  the  material.     These  extra  seams  may  be  durable  but 
the  dress  will  neither  look  as  well  nor  be  as  easy  to  clean  or  press  as  it  would 
have  been  without  them. 

But  let's  be  fair  and  look  on  all  sides  of  this  seam-bulling  trouble. 
You  can't  always  lay  the  blame  on  a  skimpy  or  poorly  made  seam.     Fit  also  enters 
the  picture.     If  you  buy  a  dress  that  is  too  tight  for  you  at  some  point,  1C  to 
1  it  will  start  pulling  at  the  seam-line  before  you  have  worn  it  long.  Sometimes 
you  see  a  hemstitched  or  lacey  appearance  along  the  line  of  stitches.     The  seam 
itself  hasn't  pulled  out,  but  the  fabric  has.     The  fault  here  usually  is  fit. 
Maybe  the  dress  fit  you  all  right  when  you  tried  it  on  standing  up  but  you  forgot 
to  try  it  sitting  and  walking  also. 

Well,  now  to  sum  up  all  this  seamy  matter.     You'll  avoid  trouble  of  this 
sort  if  you  buy  dresses  of  a  firm,  even  fabric;  that  fit  comfortably  and  have 
ample  seam  allowances  and  good  finishing. 

Once  more,  I'd  like  to  mention  a  leaflet  for  the  lady  who  wants  her 
money's  worth  in  clothes.     This  is  Leaflet  Number  1C5  called  "Ojuality  Guides  in 
Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses."    And  you  can  have  it  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.     It  is  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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